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WASHINGTON LETTER. 



Washington, Dec. 28, 1893. 

Arctic Exploration. — An expedition has been pro- 
posed having for its object the exploration of the 
unknown coast west of EUesmere Land, the eastern 
strip of which only is represented on the charts of that 
part of the world. The party of explorers will be led 
by Mr. Robert Stein of the U. S. Geological Survey. 
Mr. Stein submitted his plan to the Board of Managers 
of the National Geographic Society for an opinion. A 
committee of that Society was appointed, consisting of 
Gen. A. W. Greely, Mr. W. J. McGee, and Mr. Marcus 
Baker, to whom were afterward added Commodore G. 
W. Melville, engineer-in-chief, U. S. Navy, and Dr. W. 
H. Dall. The report of the committee, presented and 
adopted December 8, is of general interest. It says: 

" The plan contemplates the occupation of a station on the shores of EUesmere 
Land in Jones Sound for about fifteen months, from, say, July, 1894, to Septem- 
ber, 1895. Equipments for permanent camp, coast and inland explorations, and 
food supplies for two years are to be taken with the party, which will be landed at 
the designated point by a Scotch or Newfoundland whaler in 1894, and taken off 
by the same vessel in the autumn of 1895. At the camp observations will be made 
of terrestrial magnetism, meteorology and hydrography, while geological researches 
can be made in connection with the explorations of the adjacent unknown regions 
about Jones Sound and Belcher Channel. The estimated cost of the expedition 
is $10,000. 

" Concerning this project your committee unanimously concur as to the follow- 
ing propositions : 

" (i) They believe that this expedition to a point lying in the path of the 
whalers who annually visit the western waters of Baffin Bay is thoroughly safe and 
practicable; that it is desirable for scientific purposes and for geographic explora- 
tion; and that no part of the Arctic regions gives promise of greater opportunities 
for extensive discoveries, with a minimum of danger, hardship and expense. 
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"(2) They believe that the estimate of fio.ooo is sufficient to cover the neces- 
sary expenses, but that the returns from the expedition could be materially enlarged 
by an additional sum of $3000 to $4000. 

"(3) The detailed data and plan presented by Mr. Stein favorably impress the 
committee as to his energy, persistence and knowledge of the problems involved 
in the project. They believe, however, that the selection of the personnel and the 
fitting out of the expedition should be made under the advice of three recognized 
experts, one regarding maritime outfit, one on scientific outfit, and a third for reg- 
ular supplies and land explorations. 

"(4) Your committee recommend that there be appropriated out of the treasury 
of the National Geographic Society such sum as the Board may see fit, at the 
proper time, in aid of this expedition." 

Gen. Greely, Commodore Melville, and Dr. T. C. 
Mendenhall have consented to act as advisers, in accord- 
ance with the committee's recommendation. 

In connection herewith, the following letter, from 
Colonel H. W. Feilden, naturalist to the Nares expedi- 
tion of 1875-76, may be of interest : 

" My Dear Sir : I told you in my last that I had written to Sir George Nares, 
enclosing your prospectus. I also sent him one of your letters to read. I heard 
from him this morning, and he writes, ' Stein is evidently on the right track.' 

" If I can assist you further, let me Know. I take the same interest in American 
Arctic enterprise as in British ones, and my good wishes and sympathies are as 
cordial as if your expedition carried the Union Jack instead of the Stars and 
Stripes. I will tell you a tale in connection with Arctic story, that I do not think 
has ever seen the light. 

When Aldrich returned to the ship from his wonderful sledge journey round the 
north shore of Grinnell Land in 1876, we were discussing at the ward-room table 
a suitable name for the northernmost point of land he had reached. Various 
names were suggested, but I well remember Sir George Nares silencing us, by say- 
ing, ' This is the northernmost point of America yet reached ; remember what 
Americans have already done in Smith Sound. I shall therefore dedicate the high- 
est point yet reached in America to our kinsmen ; I shall call it ' Cape Columbia:' 
and Sir George's decision was received with acclamation. 

" Believe me to be, very truly yours, H. W. FEILDEN." 

The expedition will turn to the westward of Baffin's 
Bay, skirting the southern extremity of EUesmere Land. 
Former explorers have pursued their way towards the 
Pole through the channels which divide the EUesmere- 
Grinnell-Grant Land from Greenland, while the 
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western shore of Ellesmere-Grinnell Land has been 
neglected, except one point touched by Lockwood and 
Brainard. 

Mr. Stein does not believe it is necessary to defend 
Polar exploration. He believes that the main objects 
of these routes into the Arctic sea justify the discom- 
forts and dangers which are too often the only reward 
of the explorer. He points out that the meteorology 
of the Arctic forms the keystone of the whole science 
of the weather. The science of geodesy will remain 
imperfect until the pendulum has been swung close to 
the very Pole. Important additions to the science of 
magnetism may be looked for from researches in the 
vicinity of the Magnetic Pole. Especially the fascinat- 
ing phenomenon of the aurora, the grandest instance 
of light without heat, may yield remarkable disclosures 
when studied in the area of its greatest intensity. 

Mr. Stein proposes to start next May, and to trace 
this unknown shore, so far as can be done in one sum- 
mer, from a base of operations always within easy reach. 
That base of operations will be at the entrance of 
Jones' Sound, on the route pursued by the whaling 
steamers which annually frequent the whaling grounds 
in Lancaster Sound, about eighty miles south of Jones' 
Sound. A party of not less than eight men will leave 
St. John's, Newfoundland, on one of these whaling 
steamers in May, 1894, and return in October of the 
same year. At the base the party will erect a house 
fit to winter in, should occasion arise, with provisions 
enough for two years. Two men will remain to guard 
the depot and make observations. The others will 
travel westward and northward along the unknown 
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shore as far as they can go. A preliminary trip of two 
weeks will determine the best mode of travel, and will 
serve at the same time to establish an advance depot. 
At the end of eighty days the explorers will be back at 
the base. 

An unexpected addition of interest accrues to this 
project from the advices received from Dundee con- 
cerning the wreck of the schooner Ripple. If the crew 
of that schooner, five in number, among them the 
young Swedish naturalists Bjorling and Kalstennius,. 
still survive, they are almost certainly on Ellesmere 
Land, near the point where Mr. Stein expects to land. 
No other relief expedition could reach them any sooner 
than the whaler which is to convey Mr. Stein's party to 
their base of operations, so that whatever is possible in 
the way of rescue will certainly be accomplished by 
this expedition. 

Topographic Map of the United States. — The 
past year has proved an extremely successful one for 
the prosecution of topographic work by the United 
States Geological Survey. The season has been long,, 
extending from May to November, with exceptionably 
few bad days, so that the output of the work has been 
proportionately great. 

Thirty-three surveying parties have been maintained,, 
scattered over the country from New York to Califor- 
nia. Altogether 134 sheets have been surveyed, of 
which 118 were upon a scale of one mile to one inch ; 
the remaining 16 being upon a scale of two miles to 
one inch. The area comprised in these is about 33,500 
square miles. 
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A little work has been done in the southern Appa- 
lachian region, mainly in the coal regions of the Cum- 
berland plateau of Tennessee. Work has been done 
in the iron regions of northern Tennessee and Minne- 
sota. 

The most extensive operations have been conducted 
upon the great plains of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas, where eight parties have been 
at work, and where, owing to conditions very favorable 
for surveying, the output has been large. In North 
Dakota eleven sheets have been surveyed ; in South 
Dakota thirteen sheets ; in Nebraska three parties 
have surveyed no less than thirty-seven sheets ; in 
Kansas four sheets, completing that part of the State 
which lies east of the looth meridian ; in Oklahoma 
eleven sheets, completing the original area which was 
open to the whites, together with considerable parts of 
the Cherokee strip and other adjacent territory. All 
these sheets are upon the scale of one mile to one inch. 
In Texas three sheets upon a scale of two miles to one 
inch have been surveyed. 

In the Black Hills of South Dakota two sheets have 
been surveyed, practically completing the mountain 
country. In Montana two sheets upon the two mile 
scale, embracing the region recently set off as a timber 
reserve east of the National Park. In Colorado a small 
area upon the mile to an inch scale in the Gunnison 
country. In California four sheets about the peninsula 
and bay of San Francisco, and three sheets in southern 
California in the neighborhood of Los Angeles. In 
Oregon the equivalent of two sheets in the southwest- 
ern part of the State, and in Washington work has 
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been commenced upon the shores of Puget Sound. In 
Idaho looo square miles have been mapped in that 
terra incognita, the Salmon River mountains. 

In the State of New York extensive operations have 
been carried on, the Legislature at its last session 
making an appropriation of $24,000 for co-operating 
with the United States Geological Survey in the prep- 
aration of a survey of its area. About $50,000, half of 
which has been expended by the United States, has 
been devotfed to a survey of this State, and during the 
season twenty-seven sheets, all upon a scale of one mile 
to one inch, have been completed. These are scattered 
over different parts of the State — the Hudson and 
Mohawk valleys, the Adirondack, the neighborhood of 
Watertown, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and 
Ithaca. Altogether the season's work adds 5000 square 
miles to the mapped area of this State. 

It is quite forty years since the commencement of the 
efforts of the American Geographical Society to secure 
an accurate map of the State of New York. The cul- 
mination of these efforts in the near future may be said 
to have had its origin in the movement made by the 
Society in 1875, in the appointment of a committee 
consisting of Samuel B. Ruggles, Elbridge T. Gerry, 
Francis A. Stout, William Remsen and James T. 
Gardner to urge the Governor and Legislature to 
sanction an accurate survey of the State. With the 
approval of Gov. Tilden, an act was passed in 1876 ap- 
propriating $20,000 "for making an accurate trigono- 
metric and topographical survey of the State." After 
eleven years the commissioners appointed under this 
act reported that the primary triangulation was com- 
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pleted for about two-thirds of the State, and recom- 
mended to the Legislature that the topographical work 
should be continued and finished with the coopera- 
tion of the United States Geological Survey. This 
proposition was approved by the State authorities. 
The results, as seen above, are being rapidly developed. 

Other States have similarly taken advantage of the 
propositions of the General Government to aid in se- 
curing accurate topographical delineations of the whole 
of the United States. The plan is an admirable one, 
both parties being immensely interested in the prosecu- 
tion and earliest possible completion of the work. The 
saving in time may be counted by decades, while the 
saving in money by the division of expenses brings the 
work within the reach of every State in the Union. 
The surveys of Massachusetts, New Jersey, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island have been completed, and the map 
sheets are available in portfolio, atlas, or wall map 
form, each State having a supply at its own disposal. 

The value of this topographic work which is being 
prosecuted so actively throughout the country has been 
shown by the great and increasing demand for the 
maps by all kinds of industrial enterprises. 

In the geologic branch of the survey, owing to large 
reductions in appropriations by Congress, there was dur- 
ing the year extensive reorganization and curtailment 
of work. The energies of the force were almost wholly 
given to completing office work on field observations 
already made and data gathered. This" resulted in the 
completion of a large number of geologic atlas sheets. 
No field work was done in the paleontologic branch. 
Work in chemistry was confined to the absolutely essen- 
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tial routine analyses needful in connection with the 
work of the geologists. The work on the physical 
characteristics of rocks and in terrestrial physics, which 
has yielded many valuable and interesting results, was 
entirely discontinued. 

The Secretary of the Interior, in reviewing the work 
of the Geological Survey, says : 

"The value to scholars, engineers, miners and to 
commerce of the work carried on by the Geological 
Survey is attested by the growing demand for its 
maps, memoirs and reports, and by the increased 
value of the mineral product of the country, which has 
increased at a much higher rate than the increase in 
population, largely aided, it is believed, by scientific 
direction and official research." 

Topographic Map of Bai-timore. — The authorities 
of the city of Baltimore are engaged on a topographic 
survey of that city, which when completed will place 
her in rank of the very few cities of the world with an 
exact survey. The data furnished will be second to 
none in the country. The scale of proportions will be 
200 feet to one inch, or, decimally, i :2400. It will be 
a contoured map, showing the differences of level of 
every five feet. The built-up portion of the city will be 
represented in addition upon a very large property 
map, on which one inch will represent only 40 feet of 
ground space. 

North Pacific Pilot Chart. — This important 
project of the Hydrographic Office awaits an appropri- 
ation by Congress to cover the expense — about $10,- 
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000. No publication of this office has the popularity 
of the North Atlantic Chart, which the Pacific Chart 
will in many respects resemble ; such as the ice fields 
and bergs, routes for steamships between American 
and Asiatic ports, predictions as to weather, warnings 
of storms, drift of derelicts, the most serious of all 
dangers encountered by navigators ; unusual informa- 
tion respecting the fishing ground off the coast of 
Alaska and eastern Siberia, areas of fog and rain.* 

The Navy Department has arranged to clear the 
path of navigation between New York and the mouth 
of the Mississippi of all wrecks and derelicts that may 
be regarded as dangerous. The British Government 
has promised to co-operate in this movement for the 
safety of navigation, and will despatch a vessel on a 
similar errand on the path usually followed by trans- 
Atlantic steamers. 

North Atlantic Pilot Chart. — This chart for 
January has improved and valuable new features. 
First of all a base chart of improved execution, and 
printed on better paper than formerly. The added 
features are, U. S. weather and temperature signals ; 
improved delineation of the U. S. storm signals ; Euro- 
pean gale and storm signals ; lines of equal magnetic 
variation for every degree ; a method of delineating re- 
ports concerning ice ; a storm-track gauge ; a method 
of delineating the region of equatorial rains ; and an 
improved land tint. It should be know as the New 
Pilot Chart. 

* Since the above was written the Hydrographic office has issued " The Pro- 
posed North Pacific Pilot Chart, January, 1894." H. 
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New Geography. — The explorations of the U. S. 
Fish Commission steamer Albatross during 1889-91 
as described by Lieut.-Commander Z. L. Tanner, and 
recently published by the Fish Commission, extended 
from Bering Sea to Central America and the Galapagos 
Islands. The investigations in Alaskan waters and on 
and about the Galapagos Islands are important in 
scientific results and full of geographic interest. Prof. 
Alexander Agassiz has prepared and published * the 
general sketch of the expedition and operations in 
dredging off the west coast of Central America to the 
Galapagos, to the west coast of Mexico, and in the 
Gulf of California from February to May, 1891. 

Prof. Robert E. C. Stearns prefaces a report on the 
mollusk-fauna of the Galapagos Islands f with an ac- 
count of the geographical and physical characteristics 
of the islands ; also a discussion of their volcanic origin 
or origin through subsidence, climatology, etc. 

Prof. Dall X describes a large body of water known 
as the Gulf of Penjinsk, lying in the northeastern angle 
of the Okhotsk Sea. It extends in a northeast and south- 
west direction for about 300 miles, and has a greatest 
width of 140 miles. As far as recorded, this arm of the 
Okhotsk Sea has not been visited by a scientific explorer. 

Boundaries. — The boundary lines of the Yellowstone 
Park remain unmarked after a lapse of more than 
twenty years since the region was set apart. There 
are also some undetermined questions as to the location 

* Balletm Museum of Comparative Zoology, Harvard College, Vol. XXIII., 
No. I. 

\ Proceedings of the U. S. National Museum, Vol. XVI. 
% Proceedings of the U. S. National Museum, Vol. XVI. 
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of portions of the northern and western boundaries. 
Capt. Anderson, U. S. A., in charge of the Park, speak- 
ing of the accommodations for travellers and visitors, 
says : " The prices are lower than obtain in any of the 
first-class summer resorts of the country," and he sees 
no reason why a stay in the Park, rather than a tour of 
it, should not be the rule. He recommends the prepa- 
ration and publication of a popular description of the 
Reservation and its wonders, in order to familiarize the 
people with this remarkable region. In Germany the 
pupils of the common schools are taught of this Park, 
and the result is abundantly shown in the large number 
of Germans who annually visit it. 

The boundaries of Sequoia Park (a tract 24 miles 
long, by from 6 to 1 2 miles wide, in a S. E. direction from 
Fresno, California) have never been run. Moreover 
the region is inaccessible, owing to the absence of roads 
or practically even of trails. The Giant Forest — the 
great feature of this Park — is probably the most magnifi- 
cent body of timber in the world. It occupies an area 
of about 3 miles square on an elevated plateau east of 
the Marble Fork. Capt. James Parker, U. S. A., in 
charge of this Reservation, says: " It is a continuous, 
dense forest of splendid trees, nearly all towering 300 
feet or more. The giant Sequoia, with its tremendous, 
trunks, 15 to 25 feet in diameter, and shafts whose first 
branches leave the trunks at parts higher than the high- 
est church steeples, here attains its finest growth and 
greatest dimensions." 

The boundary line between North and South 
Dakota has been ascertained, surveyed and distinctly 
marked by suitable and permanent monuments. 
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The preliminary surveys needed for the location of 
the Northwestern boundary line between the United 
States and Canada are advancing towards completion. 
The same may be said as to the boundary line between 
Alaska and British Columbia ; both under the direction 
of the Coast Survey. The same ofifice has begun sur- 
veys for the location of the boundary line between 
California and Nevada from Lake Tahoe to the Col- 
orado River; and for the adjustment of the line be- 
tween Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

The Government has sanctioned and made obligatory 
the use of the metric system of weights and measures 
in all transactions at United States custom-houses, and 
Prof. Mendenhall suggests July i, 1895, as a suitable 
date for the inauguration of this reform. 

The Coast Survey and the Hydrographic Ofifice have 
each issued revised editions of catalogues of their charts 
and other publications. 

It is suggested that the Arizona petrified forest, 
located in the eastern portion of Central Arizona, near 
Holbrook, on the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad, be set 
aside as a national park. It is estimated that there are 
about 10,000 acres in the forest, which consists of huge 
logs from six feet down in diameter. The ground is 
nearly all covered with trunks and limbs of petrified 
trees of every size and color, quantities of which have 
been removed for ornamental purposes. 

It is said to be the most wonderful and beautiful 
centre of petrified woods known to scientists. 

Nicaragua Canal. — It is stated that the Commerce 
Committee of the House of Representatives unani- 
mously favor the proposition of governmental control of 
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the Nicaragua Canal. In the Senate a resolution has 
been adopted providing for a Joint Commission to go 
to Nicaragua for the purpose of examining the state of 
the work on the canal, so as to report to Congress on 
the advisability of the Government taking charge of the 
enterprise. The resolution provides for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of three Senators and three Rep- 
resentatives to examine into and report upon the pres- 
ent condition of the canal and the prospect of the com- 
pletion of the work under the control and with the 
means to be raised by the Company, and such other 
matters connected with the construction and control of 
the canal as may better enable Congress to determine 
what legislation, if any, is proper and necessary for the 
prosecution of the work and the general advantage of 
the people of the United States. The Commission 
may proceed to Nicaragua and Costa Rica and conduct 
its examinations, accompanied by a detail of army or 
navy officers and other necessary employes. Senator 
Frye argued that the Government could build the canal 
for $75,000,000 ; that the bonds would sell readily while 
paying an interest of only 4 per cent., and that Govern- 
ment control would permit a lowering of rates to $1.00 
a ton, and a profit would result at that figure. He re- 
gretted, as did Senator Morgan, the failure of the 
Senate in 1885 to ratify the Frelinghuysen treaty with 
Nicaragua, by the terms of which the United States 
would have secured a strip of land twelve miles wide, 
connecting both oceans, that would have been invalu- 
able to us. It is said that that treaty lacked but one 
vote of the necessary two-thirds vote, which would have 
secured its ratification. 
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Historical Manuscripts in the Department of 
State. — The historical manuscripts belonging to the 
Federal Government and preserved in the Bureau of 
Rolls, Department of State, have never been adequately 
described, catalogued, or indexed. Nor is there a gen- 
eral knowledge or appreciation of the inestimable value 
of this collection. It embraces the records and papers 
of the Continental Congress (bound in about 400 vol- 
umes); the public and private letters and other papers 
of Washington before and from the beginning to the 
end of the Revolution, and from that date coming down 
to the end of his life ; his journals, diaries, and original 
letters received by him; the papers of Franklin, Madi- 
son, Monroe ; the collected papers of various public 
men ; letters and papers appertaining to or forming 
part of the archives of the Convention which formed 
the Constitution of the United States ; records of the 
early States and Territories, etc. 

It has been the policy of the Department to make no 
display of these priceless treasures, nor to give the gen- 
eral public the slightest clue by catalogue, index, or 
otherwise of their contents. 

But the dawn is near. There has recently been 
printed " Bulletin of the Bureau of Rolls and Library, 
Department of State, No. i." A paragraph in the " In- 
troductory Note" of this Bulletin says : " The most, 
practicable plan for making known and utilizing the 
current miscellaneous index of the general collections 
— an index devoted to papers to the substance of which 
all clue is lacking — is found to be the publication of a 
series of Bulletins, the present being the initiatory 
number. ... It may be found possible occasion- 
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ally to print a complete catalogue of some particular 
class or collection of papers." It is understood that 
calendars of the correspondence of Jefferson, Madison 
and Monroe are ready for the press — in fact the Mon- 
roe calendar and index is promised as Bulletin No. 2. 

In the Bulletin just issued we find (i) a list (22 
pages) indicating by numbers the present arrangement 
of the papers of the Continental Congress, beginning 
with its original or rough journals, from Sept. 5, 1774 
to March 2, 1789, in 39 folio volumes, and the tran- 
script of the journals from September 5, 1775 to Janu- 
ary 20, 1779 in 10 vols. These journals have never 
been printed in full. A note on the fly leaf of volume 
I. of the transcript is as follows : " N.B. The passages 
and resolutions which in this and the following books are 
crossed were all passed by Congress ; but a Committee 
having been appointed to revise the journals for pub- 
lication, such parts as the House determined on the re- 
port of their Committee should not be published were 
ordered to be crossed or marked so as not to be tran- 
scribed for publication. As the crossing defaced the 
minutes, another mark was introduced which was by 
dots in the margin. — Chas. Thomson, Sec'y." 

These journals are followed by the secret and " the 
more secret journals," in 10 volumes; History of the 
Confederation, 1 775-1 791 ; Letter books of the Presi- 
dents of the Congress — Henry Laurens, John Jay, 
Samuel Huntington, Thomas McKean, John Hanson, 
Elias Boudinot, Thomas Mifflin, Richard Henry Lee 
and Arthur St. Clair— 5 vols.; Reports of various Com- 
mittees of the Congress, and memorials, petitions and 
remonstrances, 41 vols.; Articles of Confederation ; 
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(This volume contains the first drafts of a confederation 
by Franklin and Dickinson) ; Intercepted letters from 
zealous royalists and others, 2 vols.; Letters and 
papers of Thomas Paine. A series of letters from the 
Committees of Safety, and Governors of the several 
States, 15 vols.; Letters to the Presidents of Congress, 
on a great variety of important subjects, 24 vols ; Let- 
ters from American and foreign Ministers, Agents and 
Commissioners ; Reports and accounts of the Board 
of Treasury and Board of War, 1 776-1 789, 36 vols.; 
Letters from Generals Washington, Schuyler, Gates, 
Greene, Lafayette, Heath, Charles Lee, Lincoln, 
Moultrie, Putnam, Mercer, Sullivan, Howe, Wayne, 
St. Clair, Benedict Arnold, Stark, Armstrong, Pulaski, 
Steuben, DeKalb and others, during the period of the 
Revolution, 51 volumes. 

The papers in the Bureau of Rolls being arranged by 
" chapters," we find next (2) in this Bulletin an index 
of Chapter A. This chapter covers the papers of the 
Continental Congress above described. The index ex- 
tends from A to L, ']'] pages. 

The last paper (3) in this interesting Bulletin is a 
Documentary History of the Constitution, derived from 
the records in the Department of State 1786-18 70: 
Chapter i ; being the period preceding the convention 
of 1787. 

The publication of this Bulletin is a great concession, 
especially to the large class engaged in historical inves- 
tigations. It is initiatory only, but will probably lead 
to large and highly satisfactory results. Mr. Andrew 
H. Allen, Chief of the Bureau, has had the direction 
and supervision of the work, the details of which have 
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been critically carried out by Mr. S, M. Hamilton and 
Miss Linda Lawrence. 

The means at the disposal of the Department are 
entirely inadequate to provide an edition large enough 
for "general distribution." Prominent libraries will be 
supplied and individual applications will receive such 
attention as their merits seem to require. H. 



